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IN AMERICA 


How The Foes of Society Seek 
To Gain Their Ends 














Do you believe the Bolsheviki are endeav- 
oring to fasten their insidious tenacles on 
this land of the brave and home of the free? 
You may form your own opinion after read- 
ing the following summary of articles ap- 
pearing in “‘The World,” prepared by Sher- 


man Rogers, specialist in charge of the 
Inter-racial Council publicity work. 


The Bolshevist movement in Amer- 
ica has three distinct phases, run by 
separate groups, all having in com- 
mon the effort to upset existing social 
and economic conditions. Briefly the 
three groups, their causes, growth 
and plans are: 

The public labor plan (I. W. W.), 
directed by workers, aims to disrupt 
the American Federation of Labor 
and to substitute “One Big Union,” 
with direct action dictated by the 
masses. These “direct action’’ forces 
believe that capital and labor have 
nothing in common and that workers 
must control all production machin- 
ery and abolish the entire wage 
system, do not believe in a fair day’s 
work nor in signing agreements with 
employers, advocate organization by 
industry, not by craft, and favor in- 
dustrial inaction, strikes, regardless 
of consequences, sabotage and repri- 
sals, while the American Federation 
of Labor forces advocate co-operation 
between labor and capital, as they 
have everything in common and giv- 
ing a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay, and organize on the principle of 
craft unionism and the use of the 
ballot to correct labor conditions held 
to be unjust. Bases of the I. W. W. 
activity are idle, underpaid, discon- 
tented classes, where apparently con- 
ditions exist that make it easy for 
professional agitators, foreign dis- 
turbers, fanatics and propagandists 
to reach them. 

The secret political plan advocat- 
ing social revolution is favored by in- 
dependent groups of men, not limited 
to workers, who want to use the 
power of labor groups to control 
government and enact radical re- 
forms. This is not confined to un- 
derpaid workers, but includes labor- 
ing men getting high wages, but in- 
terested in management and new 
labor movement, employers who ad- 
mit justice of claims for better wages 
(Continued on page 2) 


WORK 

Legislation providing univer- 
sal compulsory military train- 
ing for American boys, is being 
seriously considered. The Sec- 
retary of War has publicly an- 
nounced the new plan for the 
Army, which “has three pur- 
poses; first, to make a man a 
soldier; second, to give him an 
education in order that he may 
become a better worker; third, 
to find for the honorably dis- 
charged man, after he gets out, 
a job commensurate with the 
extra education he has had.” 

You probably agree that 
American boys should be taught 
to bear arms. 

Do you believe that they 
should be professional soldiers? 

Do you believe that they 
should be educated by the War 
Department? 

Do you believe that they 
should be taught to work? 

This is the day of universally 
compulsory legislation — why 
not cause to be enacted legisla- 
tion something like this: 

“Every boy in the United 
States of America shall, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one engage himself for 
at least six months consecu- 
tively at manual labor in the 
service of other than a relative. 

“Every girl in the United 
States of America shall, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, engage herself for at 
least six months consecutively 
in domestic or other manual 
labor in the service of other 
than a relative.” 

Tell us what you think about 
st. 











HOUSE ORGANS PAY 


A publishing house sent out 66 in- 
quiries to industrial concerns rela- 
tive to the publication of a house 
organ. Returns show that 44 pub- 
lished shop papers of one kind or 
another, 19 did not and three were 
contemplating the starting of such 
publications. Of those publishing 
house organs, only two were not very 
enthusiastic as to the results ob- 
tained. 


FIRST CONFERENCE 
A BIG SUCCESS 


Over 160 Hear How To Train 
The Supervisory Force 














Over 160 persons, men and women, 
including about thirty-five of the 
higher executives attended the first 
of the Bi-Monthly conferences to be 
held under the direction of the Na- 
tional Association, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on Satur- 
day, October 11. Reports of those 
attending give assurance to the Ad- 
ministrative officers of the association 
that these conferences may be of 
great benefit to employment and per- 
sonnel men and their superiors. 


The principal speakers were Dr. 
Hollis Godfrey, President of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; Prof. Edward 
D. Jones, Harvard University; Lieut. 
Col. John J. Coss, Dr. H. C. Metcalf 
and Harrington Emerson. Interest- 
ing points also were developed by 
John Calder, Swift & Company; John 
W. Sorrelle, Montgomery, Ward & 
Co.; C. R. Sturdevant, American Steel 
and Wire Co.; M. C. Evans, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.; Miss Helen B. 
Donahue, W. H. McElwain & Co.; A. 
C. Horrocks, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co.; Henry C. Link, U. S. Rubber 
Co.; John W. Dietz, Western Electric 
Co.; Wm. D. Disston, Henry Disston 
& Sons; A. C. Jackson, Miller Lock 
Company; I. DeKaiser, Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Co.; W. B. Brady, 
National Carbon Co.; Joseph O'Neill, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; F. R. 
Johnson, Atlas Steam Co.; C. E. 
Downton, The Atlantic Corporation; 
Charles R. Allen, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; R. V. Rickcord, The 
Thomas A. Edison Industries; Alex- 
ander Zelenko, Managing Director of 
the Russian Co-operative Union. 

A report, drafted by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Chairman Ralph 
G. Wells, at the opening of the ses- 
sion, appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Mark M. Jones, Director of Personnel 
of the Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
was chairman at the afternoon ses- 
sion and toastmaster at the dinner, 
which closed the day’s program. 

The second of the conferences will 
be held in Chicago on Saturday, De- 
cember 13. 
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and living conditions, wealthy ideal- 
ists, men and women, contributing 
money and time, and college profes- 
sors and intellectuals having no real 
industrial responsibility—-who want 
to liberalize America. Some Work- 
ers’, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Councils 
have also been organized in the West 


for both political and industrial 
action, and they publish ‘The 
Forge.” 


A combination of some of the char- 
acteristics of the two preceding plans 
is represented by the Workers’ Inter- 
national Industrial Union, also known 
as the Socialist Labor Party, or de 
Leonites. This group differs from 
the Public Labor Plan in that, while 
favoring revolutionary action, it also 
believes in the political ballot and re- 
sembles the I. W. W. in that it lays 
stress on the labor union and works 
in industries. At the same time, 
however, it differs from the political 
plan in that most of its members and 
leaders are workers. 

The plans differ briefly in that 
the Public Labor Plan works only 
through union movement; the Politi- 
cal Plan works only through the 
ballot, and the Political and Public 
Labor Plan works through the union, 
but until the accomplishment of the 
social revolution, is willing to use the 
ballot as a secondary means. 

The Headquarters of the Political 
Plan is in New York and Philadel- 
phia, and the leaders include editors, 
agitators, a few clergymen, and 
leaders of syndicalism and variations 
of socialism; the Public Labor Plan, 
in Chicago and in the Northwest, 
Seattle, Butte, and Duluth, also con- 
templates co-operation of western 
agricultural movements, and _ the 
combined Political and Labor Plan in 
New York and Chicago, but stronger 
in the West. 

It is stated that the staff consists 
of 2,500 paid men and women who 
are engaged in the publicity cam- 
paign—-writing, speaking and organ- 
izing—who use “facts and figures’ 
effectively. Their work is supple- 
mented by large numbers of volun- 
teers. 

The facilities for propaganda work 
include 265 daily, weekly and other 
publications, some with a circulation 
of 200,000, reaching 10,000,000 
readers. The producing plants for 
journals and literature number forty- 
five in New York and fifteen in Chi- 
cago. Leaders claim support of 
5,000,000 of the 19,000.000 indus- 
trial workers in some 14,000 plants. 
Only 3,750,000 wage-earners are 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor, so the radical labor organi- 
zation now outnumbers the more con- 
servative organization. 

Funds are abundant and come 
from sympathizers and men inter- 
ested in political reform, but primar- 


ily from the workers. Many workers 
give a large percentage of their 
wages and in some cases, as in the 
labor colonies of the west, practically 
all. At first money was raised by 
contributions from underpaid work- 
ingmen. Authors of propaganda 
charge little above actual expenses, 
while active propagandists are sel- 
dom on the payroll, as they work in 
industries as they go along. In 
Northern Washington, 350 I. W. W. 
delegates, working three months in 
the lumber industry, cost national 
headquarters about $10,000 and 
signed up 18,000 members. These 
new members, thoroughly converted, 
frequently become active workers. 
Local districts often carry expenses 
of their own campaign. The main 
expense of national headquarters is 
expense of “scouts” or advance 
guards, who analyze conditions in in- 
dustrial districts. The most favor- 
able sections are then selected for a 
concentrated campaign, and best 
agitators and tons of literature are 
sent into field. 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat; 
Obliteration of Capital; Annihilation 
of the Wage Scale; Control of Pro- 
duction Agencies; Extermination of 
Government censorship over speech 
and press, are among the accomplish- 
ments hoped for. 

The plans are to disrupt the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by attacks 
on “conservative” leadership and pro- 
selyting of its members and substi- 
tute One Big Union; Repeal of 
espionage and deportation laws, by 
pressure through mass meetings, etc.; 
Campaigns of terrorism by use of 
force, like bombs, are not counten- 
anced, but “direct action” and sabo- 
tage are advocated; foment class war 
and do away with capitalism by stim- 
ulating strikes and unrest, by propa- 
ganda, meetings, etc. 

The Labor group substitutes ‘One 
Big Union” for Russian Soviet 
methods, and plans to bind together 
all workers in one industry instead 
of by independent crafts and groups 
as in The American Federation of 
Labor, and instead of petty local 
strikes, to prostrate the entire system 
as in the case of shipping. This 
plan was followed recently in Seattle 
and in Winnipeg. They are always 
on the job and keep in close touch 
with every industrial section in the 
United States. When ready for action 
everything is concentrated on one 
section, with a careful assignment of 
selected organizers and a stream of 





/ SUCCESS 

He has achieved success who has lived well. 
laughed often and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task; who has left the world 
better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem or a rescued 
soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth's fine beauty or failed to express it; who 
has always looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an in- 
spiration, his memory a benediction. 


literature published by 45 radical 
publishing houses. 

There are two groups in New York, 
the Right-Wing Socialists, composed 
of intellectuals in professional life 
and of the old-time advocates of So- 
cialism, who are opposed to violence 
and terrorism, and the Left-Wing 
Socialists, who are ‘“‘Bolshevik” and 
militant in attitude. Some of its 
active foreign groups have been offi- 
cially expelled by the Socialist Party, 
although the latter’s National Execu- 
tive Committee sent greetings to the 
Russian Soviel Government. 

Revolutionary propaganda among 
the Negroes is being carried on from 
New York, chiefly through the 
medium of “The Messenger’’—‘‘the 
only magazine of scientific radicalism 
in the world published by negroes.” 
Negro preachers in the South are be- 
ing enlisted, who are promising abso- 
lute social equality—an irresistible 
argument. 

“One Big Union” vs. A. F. of L. 

To gain control, ‘I. W. W.’”’ mem- 
bers take out cards in the American 
Federation of Labor local, and when 
the latter holds its meeting it is 
“packed” with the I. W. W. members. 
In Seattle, boiler makers had a mem- 
bership of 18,000, of whom 7,000 
also carried I. W. W. cards. The 
meeting hall could hold only 5600, 
and the I. W. W. members filled it 
long before the regular American 
Federation of Labor members ar- 
rived. They carried every motion by 
a large majority and committed the 
local to a radical program which 
drove out many of the regular 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers and resulted in the ship-yard 
strike. Later, after the Mayor’s 
strong action, the I. W. W. members 
showed how completely they con- 
trolled the Seattle Central Labor 
Council by passing resolutions recog- 
nizing the right of delegates to carry 
both the I. W. W. and A. F. of L. 
ecards and extending financial aid to 
I. W. W. held on State charges. 
Through such control of the admin- 
istrative machinery of A. F. of L. 
locals, the latter’s policies are to be 
changed and their powers over labor 
weakened and the “One Big Urion” 
idea developed. 

The secession of New York City 
Radical Locals from A. F. of L., of 
the following locals during the past 
few years include the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (80,- 
000 members), Metal Trades (20,- 
000), United Boot and Shoe Workers 

(12,000), Bakers’ Union (8,000), In- 
dependent Barbers (4,000), Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers (16,000), 
and the United Hebrew Trades. 
Others are antagonistic to ‘‘conserva- 
tive” leadership. The combined A. 
F. of L. New York City membership 
approximates 400,000 and 200,000 
have been lost through secession. 

Booklets and publications are pre- 
pared by brilliant leaders, in simple 
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phraseology and containing a magne- 
tic appeal to workingmen. In one 
instance a newspaper was started on 
$60 and 2,000 copies were printed 
and distributed without charge; the 
first week brought $1,000 in dona- 
tions from lumberjacks and in a 
month the circulation was 18,000. 
The booklets and papers were printed 
in various languages to reach all 
radical groups. Large printing es- 
tablishments enables the printing of 
tons of literature over night. 

A different type of intellectual pro- 
paganda even reaches young stu- 
dents. Most of these intellectuals 
have not had actual business experi- 
ence. Revolutionary booklets and a 
number of magazines of the intellec- 
tual type and socialist dailies are 
used. 

In the Chicago Branch of the I. W. 
W. every member has a vote which is 
equal to ballot of any officer—this is 
also true in national conventions. 
Action is thoroughly democratic. No 
official has power to call off a strike 
unless a referendum has authorized 
it. The central body is divided 
into six departments—Public Service 
(hotel and restaurant workers), 
Agricultural and Fisheries, (agricul- 
tural and lumber workers), Manufac- 
turing (textile, metal and machinery 
workers), Construction (construction 
workers and shipbuilders), Transpor- 
tation (railroad and marine work- 
ers), Mining (metal and coal miners). 
There are about 135 local I. W. W. 
bodies—but the control of an I. W. 
W. local is much greater than an A. 
F. of L. local. In Seattle, 130 A. F. 
of L. local bodies are covered by 6 
I. W. W. locals. This is due to the 
fact that I. W. W. has only 11 crafts 
representing entire industrial life of 
country as against ten times as many 
inthe A. F. of L. This concentration 
accounts for large numver of workers 
involved in an I. W. W. strike, as 
whole districts are called out instead 
of certain crafts in the industries 
affected. 


Strikes and Remedies 


In November, 1917, lumberjacks 
in the Northwest were receiving high 
wages, good board and reasonable 
comfort in camps, and the logging 
companies were breaking even. Labor 
was scarce, which made it a fruitful 
field for I. W. W. Overnight agita- 
tors arrived who distributed litera- 
ture and pictured wealth of lumber 
barons. A strike was called and 
50,000 men walked out, closing prac- 
tically every camp. 

In one camp where 135 men, 
Swedes, Finns, and Italians, were 
employed, and conditions were excep- 
tionally good and relations pleasant, 
three agitators speaking these lan- 
guages appeared with a tremendous 
amount of literature, and after three 
days every man stopped work and 
filed out of camp in an orderly man- 
her. The men admitted that they 
had received fair treatment, but had 


been convinced since the agitators 
arrived that they had been earning 
$60 a day each for the company, out 
of which only $5 was paid to them 
and that they had therefore been 
robbed by the company, and that only 
one hour’s work a day gave them 
their wages while the other 9 hours’ 
work helped the ‘‘plute’” to buy lux- 
uries. It had been proved to them 
by literature and figures and they did 
not want to see the company’s books 
as they were ‘‘capitalists’ figures.” 
The arguments were plausible and 
convincing, especially as each man 
was approached individually, whether 
American or foreign born, and later 
bombarded with ‘‘educational”’ litera- 


ture. 
The Arguments 
The I. W. W. movement is na- 
tional, working from highly central- 
ized headquarters. Its success has 
nothing to do with high wages and 
short hours. These are but pegs 
upon which to hang action. 


The one big argument, supported 
by an array of data, is that business 
usually gets 90 cents out of every 
dollar and labor gets 10. The second 
is that the business man is an in- 
human monster interested only in 
profits and cares nothing for the 
working man. The third is that by 
organization, labor can run industry 
and get what is coming to it. 


These three bull’s-eyes are hit at 
every meeting and in every publica- 
tion. No group of workers is con- 
sidered too small to reach, no town 
is too remote. Where peace reigns 
today there may be riots to-morrow 
because the System is undermining 
the fabric.of industrial peace through- 
out America. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship is a comprehensive 
vital force, always finding expression 
in the Golden Rule. It broadens our 
views, increases our abilities, en- 
riches and purifies character. Its 
chief foundation stone is co-opera- 
tion. By its very nature it is unsel- 
fish; therefore it cannot exist alone, 
but requires all mankind to share it. 
Fellowship has no elements of fail- 
ure, no racial or other prejudices, no 
hate, envy, jealousy, or ‘‘who-shall- 
be-greatest.”” Therefore it must aid 
in ending strife, strikes and wars. 
Fellowship understood and practiced 
establishes the Brotherhood of Man, 
which is ‘“‘Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” Fellowship is the 
lever which elevates mankind and es- 
tablishes home relations, which un- 
fold a wealth of affection, a tender- 
ness not merely talked but felt and 
lived. So you will see Fellowship 
belongs to no race or nation, but is 
universal in its adaptation and be- 
stowals. Its language—an honest 
heart, cheerful smile and a hearty 
hand-clasp. — Clarence H. Howard, 
President, Commercial Steel Co. 


AIDS TO TRAINING 


The following outline of facilities 
useful in training foremen was pre- 
pared at the conference on Training 
the Supervisory Forces, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Without a 
doubt others may be readily called to 
mind, yet the methods shown, if prop- 
erly used, will be of great assistance 
in accomplishing the desired end. 


Individual Attention, Meetings, 
Correspondence Courses, Lectures, 
Manuals, — Talks by Fore- 
House Organs, 
Bulletins, — Sho} op "Talks by Staff 
en, en 

harts, Observation Trips, 
Pamphlets, Optical Projections, 
Library, Product Exhibits, 


Assigned Reading, 
Assigned Problems 
Social Gatherings, 


Seminar, 
Survey of Demand 
and Supply. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY 


The relation of industry to the four 
partners concerned, namely: Labor, 
Capital, Brains and Public Interest, 
should be studied in each industry 
with special reference to the condi- 
tions making for contented, co-oper- 
ative and productive workmen. ‘Here 
are my conclusions from observation 
of many thousand men. 

The workman as a rule will be 
contented if he obtains: 

. Security of employment. 

. A voice in fixing employment 
conditions. 

. A fair share of the profits. 
Working hours yielding reason- 
able leisure. 

Prevention of profiteering. 
Suitable housing and welfare 
provision. 

Economic instruction. 
Opportunity to rise. 

The contented workman will usu- 
ally co-operate if there is: 

1. Eliminatio nof all suspicion of 

his employer. 

2. Creation of confidence between 

him and the executives. 

3. Recognition of mutual interest 

4 
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in industry. 
. Creation of machinery for facil- 
itating acquaintance. 

5. Absence of all paternalism in 

industrial relations. 

The contented and ro-operative 
employee will tend to be exception- 
ally efficient and productive if he is 
scientifically directed under these 
conditions: 

1. With economic education, spe- 
cial incentives and scope for his 
creative instincts. 

With modern production meth- 
ods and appliances. 

With repudiation of all labor 
restrictions on output. 

With abolition of all narrow 
trade demarcations. 
With a progressive, 
trade policy. 

John C. Calder, Consulting Engineer 
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national 


Quick turnover in merchandise 
means money for the producer; quick 
turnover in labor means loss for the 
same man. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 

In the past we have not said a word 
when somebody believed our stuff 
was good enough to reprint, even 
though they didn’t give us credit for 
it. We now feel, however, that the 
time has come when we must slightly 
change conditions. We are going to 
make our material in the future 
more or less confidential to our own 
people and there are things that 
should not be used by outside publi- 
eations unless we have the oppor- 
tunity to say whether we believe it 
would be to the best interest of all 
to have it done. The chances are 
that practically all the material 
appearing in future issues of PER- 
SONNEL may be used by our friends, 
but we would like the chance to say 
whether it can or can not. We know 
you will appreciate our position and 
therefore we are going to ask that no 
material in PERSONNEL be re- 
printed without first getting in touch 
with the ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
CES. 


WHAT MAGAZINES OFFER 


JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(November)— . 
Flatfoot and Its Prevention. q i 
The Health Status of Soft Coal Mining in 
Illinois and Ohio. 


FORBES MAGAZINE (October 4)— 
Managers Less Efficient Than Labor. 
Wage-And-Bonus System That Works. 
Vacations Would Decrease Strikes. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE (Nov.)— 
Three Things Learned From 50 Years In 
One Business. 
How Your Hands Express Your Character. 
Compare Yourself With These Rules Of Fun. 
48—And Just Getting Ready To Live. 
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Harvey Saul is now Industrial Re- 
lations Manager of the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., having resigned as Superinten- 
dent of Labor and Welfare for Wil- 
liam Wharton, Jr. & Co., Inc., Easton, 
Pa. 

Miss Hollie N. Stiles has succeeded 
Miss Edith Reed as Employment 
Manager for the Notaseme Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Miss Julia A. Richards, formerly 
connected with the International 
Arms and Fuze Company, Bloomfield, 
N. J., has succeeded Miss Gladys Gay- 
lord as Service Secretary of the Clin- 
ton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Genevieve W. Mason of New 
York, has assumed charge of the 
personnel and employment work of 
the Corticelli Silk Company, that 
city. 

Miss Edith R. West, formerly em- 
ployment and welfare manager of the 
Moorhead Knitting Co., Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa., is now connected with the 
Service Department of Thomas E. 
Brown & Sons, Philadelphia. 

The Isko Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of electric refrigerating 
machines, is installing a personnel 
department under the direction of 
B. K. Muir, formerly a Lieutenant 
Commander in the U. S. Navy. 

J. Struthers Dunn, formerly of 
the U. S. Army, is now Employment 
Manager for Stokes & Smith, Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Helen M. Steven, formerly 
with the Federal Knitting Mills, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now located with 
the Long Distance Department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, that city. 





Charles H. Fouhy of Dorchester, 
Mass., is the new employment man- 
ager for Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., 
Andover, Mass. Mr. Fouhy was 
formerly with the Curtis Aeroplane 
& Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Lavinnia W. Pierce, formerly 
Employment Manager for the Strouse- 
Baer Company, Baltimore, is now 
acting as Assistant Employment Man- 
age in charge of the female help of 
the Domestic Engineering Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Rev. M. H. Lichliter, one of 
the speakers at the Cleveland Con- 
vention banquet, has transferred his 
allegience from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to that of the Congre- 
gational faith, and is now pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville, Mass. He was formerly 
pastor of Epworth Methodist Church, 
Cleveland. 

Miss Lucy H. Dunham, formerly 
connected with the Employment De- 
partment of Procter & Gamble, Port 
Ivory, New York, is now with the 
Training Department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York City. 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck, formerly 
Director of the Woman in Industry 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
is with the Russell Sage Foundation. 

W. V. Winslow, Employment Su- 
pervisor of The Texas Company, Bay- 
onne, N. J., has been assigned to 
other duties with the company and 
has been succeeded by T. E. Simpson, 
who has been with the company for 
some time. 

Nelson W. Dingwall of New York, 
is now connected with The Fairbanks 
Company, 416 Broome Street, that 
_ as Assistant to the Vice-Presi- 

ent. 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE AT NEW YORK CONFERENCE 





The committee on Training the Supervisory 
Force begs to report as follows: 

(For the purpose of this report the word 
“Foreman” will be considered as representa- 
tive of the Supervisory Force.) 

1. It is essential that steps be taken in in- 
dustry to train foremen not only as master 
workmen and technical experts, but also as 
mind workers and executives, so that they may 
become real interpreters of the company’s poli- 
cies and organization. 

2. Where a course on foremen training is 
to be introduced, it is essential that active 
ownets and higher executives sincerely believe 
in the progressive education of the foremen as 
a company policy and that as individuals they 
be convinced that this is both desirabie and 
imperative. 

3. The subject matter should consist of 
three main elements: 

a) General underlying principles commonly 
referred to as economics of industry, 
business organization and management, 
civil government, etc. 

b) Company organization and policies and 
the relations of foremen to them. 

c) Trade knowledge. 

4. It is recognized that there should be a 
trained instructor or teacher possessing the 
ability and personality to conduct the educa- 


tional process in such a way as to obtain from 





each individual a lively re-action to the subject 
matter presented—leadership from the instruc- 
tor and dynamics from the class. The instruc- 
tor should receive active assistance from the 
general executives and technical experts of the 
company. 

_ 5. The recommended system of instruction 
is the case method. Interest should be aroused 
by the analysis of specific problems arising 
out of the everyday work of the foremen. By 
this method the men will themselves recognize 
the fundamental principles involved. 

6. It should be understood that the training 
course in itself is not sufficient, but that it be 
supplemented by a follow-up of everyday con- 
tact between the educational organization and 
the foreman on his job. 

It is the sense of this meeting that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Employment Managers, 
to continue ety grog of training the Su- 
pervisory Force and to report to the member- 
ship from time to time as they may be in- 
structed. 

Rewoceaty submitted : 
DWARD Dion Chairman; 
R. M. THOMPSON, 
H. L. GARDNER, 
H. H. HAYLETT 
GEORGE D. HALSEY, 
FRANKLYN MEINE, Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


DENTAL MECHANICS, Opportun- 
ity Monograph — Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington. 

KEYS TO SUCCESS, B. C. Forbes, 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 299 
Broadway, New York, $2. A guide 
to personal efficiency. 

TRAINING COURSES IN SAFETY 
and Hygiene in the Building Trades, 
Bulletin No. 31..—Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, 
D.C. Worth having. 

BULLETIN CATALOGUE of the 
National Safety Council. — National 
Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Shows all posters 
issued by the Safety Council. 

AUTHORITY IN THE MODERN 
STATE.—Harold J. Laski, Harvard 
University, Yale University Press, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, $3. 
—Study of Fundamental Political 
Problems. 

LABOR SITUATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND FRANCE, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, $2.50. Report 
of commission sent abroad by the 
National Civic Federation to study 
industrial conditions. 

ACES FOR INDUSTRY. Rufas 
Steele, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Reprint in book form of 
story in Saturday Evening Post. 
Timely and of interest to industrial- 
ists. 

THE ROAD TOWARD INDUS- 
TRIAL PEACE, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
Issued by the Underwriters, Roches- 
ter,N. Y., reprinted from N.Y. Times. 
Outline of ways and means of sett- 
ling industrial strife. 

SAFE PRACTICES, Drinking Wa- 
ter, Wash and Locker Rooms and 
Toilet Facilities. — National Safety 
Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 25 Cents. Gives meth- 
ods and plans for improved facilities 
for industrial plants. 

THE NEW SCIENCE OF ANALYZ- 
ING CHARACTER, Harry H. Balkan, 
The Four Seas Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass., $2.50. A combina- 
tion of old and new ideas on charac- 
ter analysis, prepared in such a way 
as to make interesting and instructive 
reading. 

TIME STUDIES AS A BASIS FOR 
RATE SETTING, Dwight V. Merrick, 
The Engineering Magazine Company, 
New York. Gives principles, meth- 
ods and implements of time study; its 
application to a line of machine tools 
and various forms used in connection 
therewith. A valuable text-book. 

MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, Sep- 
tember, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. Contains articles 
on Industrial Relations, Labor Turn- 
over, Employee Representation, Em- 
ployment and Unemployment, Wages 
and Hours of Labor, Minimum Wage, 
Industrial Accidents, Industrial Hygi- 
ene.and Medicine, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Health Insurance, Labor 
Legislation, Excellent reference work. 


PLACEMENTS 


Married, 37, managerial, executive 
and organizing experience. 
Widower, 39, lecturer, police and 
army captain, investigator. 

Single, 37, shop experience, survey, 
safety work, reporter. 

Married, 33, college, teacher, plant 
superintendent, employment man. 
Married, 25, college graduate, sales- 
man, employment, naval service. 
Widow, 40, business education, em- 
ieenene manager. 


No. 209. 
No. 210. 
No. 211. 
No. 212. 
No. 213. 
No. 214. 


No. 215. emale, college graduate, investiga- 
tor, statistician, employment man- 
ager. 

No. 216. Married, 31, police chief, employ- 
ment. 

No. 217. Male nurse, hospital and industrial 


experience, overseas service. 

35, college graduate, wide business 
experience, U. S. and Cuba. 
Married, 39, college graduate, plant 
experience, lecturer, vocational work. 
Married, 46, mechanical executive, 
Industrial Relations man. 


No. 218. 
No. 219. 
No. 220. 


No. 221. Female, wide experience, Personnel 
Director. 

No. 222. Married, 37, 20 years’ experience, 
Chicago. 

No. 223. 25, credit man, information bureau, 


teacher and supervisor, army. 
Married, 30, shop experience, all 
lines of personnel work. 

Single, 29, wants place as stenogra- 
her and assistant. 


No. 224. 
No. 225. 


No. 226. arried, 45, shop exp., Manager of 
Industrial Relations. 
No. 227. Married, 35, shop exp., university 


oo gg Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. 
ingle, 29, army captain, manager 
gost exchange, personnel adj. 
arried, 28, shop exp., 10 years em- 
loyment exp., safety and welfare. 
emale, single, welfare worker. 
Female, single, 37, 13 years business 
exp., service department assistant. 


No. 228. 
No. 229. 


No. 230. 
No. 231. 


No. 232. No experience in industry, wants 
ane place. 
No. 233. arried, 45, shop and all personnel 


departments experience, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Buffalo. 

Married, 40, travelled, shop exp., 
wide employment experience. 
Married, 29, Supervisor of Employ- 
ment, small department or assistant. 
College graduate, shop and execu- 
tive exp., employment, safety, per- 
sonnel. 

Married, 24, Personnel Officer in Air 
Service, experienced. 

42, college graduate, theological sem- 
inary, educational and training direc- 


No. 234. 
No. 235. 
No. 236. 


No. 237. 
No. 238. 


tor, Army, Americanization 
work. 
No. 239. Married, 31, teaching, organizing, 


accounting, employment, welfare ex- 
erience. 

No. 240. Wide business experience, director 
of personnel. 


No. 241. Married, 24, industrial and social 
a shop exp., statistician. 

No. 242. arried, several years’ practical 
employment and personnel experi- 


ence. 

Female, single, 37, employment exp., 
U. S. and abroad. 

Married, 49, Y. M. C. A. and Ameri- 
canization worker. 

Married, 31, editor plant paper. 
Married, editor plant paper. 

Single, 30, exp. all branches employ- 
ment and personnel wors, 

Female, single, 32, college graduate, 
teacher, employment exc. 


No. 243. 
No. 244. 


No. 245. 
No. 246. 
No. 247. 


No. 248. 


WANT AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR? 


Any use for a man, 42, educated at Bates, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Harvard Uni- 
versity and Clark University? Majored in 
history, psychology, sociology and economics. 
Experience in administrative church work, 
teaching and camp educational director. Or- 
ganizer and Director of Development Bat- 
talions for Foreigners and Illiterates in the 

Army. Versed in Americanization and 
educational work. Speaker and writer. Can 
make good in educational end of industry. 
Address Educational care of PERSONNEL, 
Orange, N. J. 


GROUP GOSSIP 


The October meeting and dinner of 
the Boston Employment Managers’ 
Association devoted entirely to a con- 
fidential discussion of Shop Com- 
mittees, the attendance being limited 
to members and executives of firms. 

Whiting Williams will be the 
speaker at the November meeting of 
the Cleveland Group. Dorr E. Felt, 
President of the IHinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was the speaker 
at the October meeting. 

President Reilly and Alvin Dodd, 
President of the Retail Research As- 
sociation, New York, were the speak- 
ers at the last meeting of the Service 
and Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion of California, Martinez, Cal. 

Minneapolis will shortly have an 
Employment Managers’ Association. 
With the assistance of several others, 
Alexis Caswell, Secretary of the Man- 
ufacturers Association, is gathering 
data preliminary to the calling of an 
organization meeting. 

Prof. Henry C. Metcalf of New 
York, Prof. Francis Tyson and John 
W. Riegal of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, were the speakers at the 
October meeting of the Employment 
Managers’ Association of Pittsburgh. 

Frank M. Leavitt, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, was 
the speaker at the October meeting 
of the Chicago Council, N. A. E. M. 
The high cost of living and the grow- 
ing appetites of the Councilites led 
the City Club to raise their prices to 
$1.50 a plate. 

President Philip J. Reilly, of the 
National Association, was the princi- 
pal speaker at a meeting of employ- 
ers, employment managers and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, called 
recently by the Industrial Bureau 
Committee on Management and La- 
bor of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

R. S. Quaintance, of the Eastern 
Malleable Iron Company, Bridgeport, 
has been made Vice-President of the 
Employment Managers’ Association 
of Bridgeport, to succeed Edward W. 
Brundage ,resigned. W. V. Elliott, 
of Burns & Bassick, is Secretary of 
the same organization, succeeding 
W. H. Donning, who has given up 
employment work with the Frisbie 
Pie Company to assume other execu- 
tive work with the same concern. 


McCORMICK TALK PRINTED 

The speech of Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., Works Manager of three of the 
International Harvester Company 
plants, on Co-operation and Indus- 
trial Progress, at the Cleveland Con- 
vention of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, is printed in full in the Council 
Bulletin of October 20. 


The December number of the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene will be 
devoted entirely to the Proceedings 
of the National Safety Council at 
Cleveland, in October. 
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EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COURSE 
OUTLINE IS VALUABLE 
TO STUDENTS 


Following is the syllabus of a 
course on Employment Practice being 
given by Ralph G. Wells, at the 
School of Business Administration of 
Boston University, Everett W. Lord, 
Dean. Because of its completeness 
we believe that it will be of interest 
to those who wish to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in employ- 
ment and personnel work, as it is 
easily transformed into the outline 
of a reading course on this work. 

Mr. Wells has not included any 
phase of labor economics, socialogy 
statistics or management problems in 
his course, as these subjects are cov- 
ered by other courses at the Univer- 
sity. 

1.—INTRODUCTION. 

Contents and Purpose of Course; Plan of 
Work; Must be Supplemented by Actual Prac- 
tice and Experience; Resume of Present Labor 
Conditions; Solutions Proposed; Proper Atti- 
tude and Attention to Details more Important 
than Elaborate Methods; No panacea discov- 
ered yet; Employment Management’s Position 
in Industrial Relations; Status of Present Em- 
ployment Methods; Reasons for their Develop- 


ment. 
2.—ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEE. 

Principles Involved; Need of Comprehensive 
Plan for Handling of Employees’ Relations; 
Underlying Policies to be Determined; Danger 
of Over-enthusiasm for any Proposed Solu- 
tion; Analysis of Relationship and Classifica- 
tion of Functions Involved into Financial, Em- 
ployment, Training, Working, Special Service 
a | Other Divisions. 
3.—LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT PROB- 

LEMS AS FOUND IN COMMERCE 

AND INDUSTRY. 

Difference between the Problems in Industry 
in Commercial Organizations and in Public 
Service Corporations; Problem of Salaried 
Workers less Complicated. Social Need of 
Production and Merchandizing; Types of Or- 
ganizations; Employment Departments’ Posi- 
tion; Functions and Relationship to Other De- 
partments; Definition of Industrial Relations, 
Service, Employment and Personnel Depart- 


ments. 
4.—PREPARING FOR EMPLOYMENT 
WORK. 


a) Practical Experience Needed; Requisite 
Qualifications; Social Worker vs. Practical 
Production Man; Methods and System less 
Vital than Spirit Syoremae. 

b) Laying Foundation for Work; Gradual 
Development Better than Complete Installa- 
tion; Becoming Acquainted with a Plant; 
icerning Processes; Surveys; Developing 
Plans; Preparatory Work Necessary; Service 
Rather than Authority the Key-note; Employ- 
ment Committees. 

5.—JOB ANALYSIS. 

Knowledge of Operations and Working Con- 
ditions Essential; Analysis and Classification 
of Jobs as Basis for Labor Requisitions; Se- 
lection, Training, Improvement of Conditions, 
Elimination of Fatigue, Stabilizing Working 
Force and Removing Dissatisfaction; Infor- 
mation to be Secured; Method of Procedure; 
Forms; Compilation of Data. 

6.—LABOR LEGISLATION. 

Knowledge of Laws Necessary; Sources of 
Information; Departments Affected; Responsi- 
bility; Summary of State Laws and Regula- 
tions affecting ee work; Relations 
and Contact with Federal and State Authori- 
ties. 

7.—COMPENSATION. 

Brief Historical Background; Rate Settin 
and Information Needed; Description of Dift- 
erent Wage Systems; Minimum Wage; Hours; 


Overtime; Shifts; Rest Periods; age Pay- 
ment; Deductions; Adjustments. 
8.—WORKING RELATIONS. 
Plant Rules and Discipline; Working Con- 
ditions; Re 
ment of 


larity of Employment;. 


anage- 
orking Force; 


Complaints and 








PLAYING THE GAME 


Life itself is aptly likened to a game. 

To win, to earn and enjoy the fruits of vic- 
tory, you must play fair. 

Wealth is not the real prize of life, it is only 
a trophy, a symbol and may carry with it no 
satisfaction; indeed, it does not carry with it 
genuine, lasting satisfaction unless it has been 
won fairly, honestly, honorably. 

The rules for playing the game are extremely 
simple. Indeed, there is only one rule: Obey 
your conscience. 

Of late there has been a great deal of unfair 
playing. 

There have been wholesale efforts to reap 
more than has been sown, to get more than 
has been earned, to tilt the scales unduly. 

It begins to look as if some of the profiteers 
will live to regret having broken the rules. 

Sooner or later the labor slackers will also 
get their just reward. 

In seeking to reach success there is only one 
worthwhile course to follow: Abide by the 
rules of the game. 

The worker who will cheat for his employer 
will also cheat his employer. y 

Neither in business nor in life does cheating 
pay in the end. ; , 

t’s better to play the game and fail to shine 
than to break the rules and shine momentarily. 

The things that count are the things that 
last.—B. C. Forbes, in Forbes Magazine. 








Grievances; Promoting Efficiency; Interest 
and Loyalty. 
9.—EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
PROCEDURE. 

Physical Arrangement of Office; Facilities 
for Interviewing; Recording; Examining; 
Forms; Files; Renertes Statistics; Routing 
and Methods. 

10.—ATTRACTING APPLICANTS. 

Sources of Labor Supply; Advertising; 
Agencies; Recruiting; Labor Scouts; Waiting 
Lists; Local Supply; Working Through Em- 
ployees and Employees’ Activities; Housing, 
we ge and Plant Conditions as Affecting 
upply. 
11.—INTERVIEWING AND SELECTION. 

First Impression Important; Value of Ap- 
plication Blank; Methods of Interview; In- 
formation to be Secured; Employees’ Record; 
What Determines Selection; Value of Special 
Tests; Necessity of Clearer Understanding as 
to Hours, Wages and Work. 

12.—SPECIAL TESTS. 

Development of Mental and Trade Tests; 
Work of the United States Army Committee 
on Classification of Personnel; Experiences of 
War Industries; Industrial and Commercial 
Value of these Experiences ; Character Analy- 
sis Value in Selection; Description of Standard 
Mental and Trade Tests; Methods of Giving; 
Evaluation their Results. 

13.—INTRODUCTION TO THE JOB. 

Importance of Starting a New Employee 
Rightly; Clear Understanding of Shop Rules; 
Explanation of ‘Fechocgns System; Book 
of Rules and Plant Information; Initial 
Contact with Foreman and Workers; Imme- 
diate Instruction; Give Opportunity to Be- 
come Adapted; First Two Weeks a Vital 
Period; Casual Follow-up; Watching Em- 
ployees’ Progress. 

14.—TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 

Apprenticeship Systems; Vestibule Schools; 
Shop Training; Part Time Classes; Emergency 
Reserve Force; Co-operation with Outside 
School; Special Training for Promotion; Gen- 
eral Educational Work; Americanization. 

15.—TRANSFER AND PROMOTION 

Centralized Employees’ Records; Rating 
Scale; Supervision of Employees’ Progress ; 
Transfer System; Effect on Force Mainten- 
ance; Value of Advancement Opportunities 
in Stangionng Workers and Attracting Appli- 
cants; “Blind Alley” Jobs; Methods of Pro- 


motion. 
16.—ATTENDANCE. 
Absentee and Tardy Records; Preventative 
Measures; Follow-Up by Visiting Nurse; 


Attendance Bonus; Inter-Department Compe- 
tition; Disciplinary Measures. 

17.—STABILIZING WORKING FORCE. 

Definition of Turnover; Methods of Comput- 
ing; Corrective Measures; Its Cost; Promot- 
ing Stabilitv; Industrial Experience in the Re- 
duction of Turnover; Bearing of Other Topics 
in Course on this Subject; Fluctuations of 
Force an Indication of Conditions to be 
Corrected. 


18.—TERMINATIONS OF SERVICE. 

Lay-Offs; Causes; Avoidance of Irregularity 
of Production; Use as Disciplinary Measure; 
Voluntary Quits; Interview _ by Employment 
Department; Steps taken to Retain in Service; 
Discharges; By Whom Made; Final Inter- 
view. 

19.—SPECIAL AID FOR EMPLOYEES. 

Loans; Advances; Legal Advice; Personal 
Problems; Home Economics; Vocational Ad- 
vice; Social Service; Credit Unions; Co-oper- 
ative Stores. 

20.—EMPLOYEES’ ACTIVITIES. 

Recreations ; Amusements; Social Functions; 
Outings; Educational Classes; Athletic Asso- 
ciations; Clubs; Plant Publicity; Bulletin 
Boards; Employees’ Paper; Development of 
Enthusiasm and Morale. 


21.—INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES. 

Workmen’s Compensation; Pensions; Group 
Insurance; Methods of Handling; Employees’ 
Participation in Costs; Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations. 


22.—INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 

British Experiences; Whitley Report; 
Growth of Movement in the United States; 
American Experience with Shop Committees; 
Description of Typical Plans in use in this 
Country ; Attitude of Organized Labor; Em- 
ployers’ Point of View. 
23.—SPECIAL FINANCIAL INCENTIVES. 

Profit Sharing; Description of Typical Sys- 
tems; Value as an Incentive to Executives 
and Wage Earners; Why Many Attempts 
Have Failed; Bonus Plans; Premium Systems; 
Stock Ownership; Thrift Encouragement; 
Pension Systems; Wage Dividends. 


Pe 24.—FOREMEN. 

Definitions; Foremen’s Responsibility and 
Importance of his Position; Recent Develop- 
ment in Training Foremen; Discussion Groups 
vs. Class Work; A Vitally Important Phase 
which has been much Neglected; Conducting 
Foremen’s Meetings; Securing Their Co-oper- 
ation. 

25.—RESTAU RANTS. 

Refreshment Booths; Lunch Rooms; Cafe- 
terias; Restaurants; Menus; Costs; Regula- 
tions; Advantages; Facilities for Rest and Re- 
creation during Lunch Periods; Commissaries 


and Company Stores. 

26.—HOUSING. 
Boarding Houses; Bachelors’ Quarters; 
Girls’ Dormitories; Construction Camps, 


tramily Houses; Community Surveys; En- 
couraging Home Ownership; Financial As- 
sistance; Transportation Problems; Club 
Houses; Importance of Schools, Churches, 
Theatres, in Stabilizing Working Force. 
27.—SAFETY. 

Explanation of Safety Work; Safety First 
Campaigns; Plant, Fire and Police Protection; 
Safety Standards; Plant Conditions; Accident 
Prevention; Safety Devices; Educational Safe- 
guards; First Aid; Workingmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 

28.—MEDICAL SERVICE AND 
SANITATION. 

Plant Physician; Trained Nurse; Visiting 
Nurse; Hospital; Medical, Dental and Eye 
Clinics; Working Conditions Affecting Health; 
Periodical Physical Examinations; Follow-Up 
of Disabilities, Accidents and Sickness; Medi- 
cal Service for Employees’ Families; Plant 
Sanitation; Drinking Water; Toilet Facilities; 
Wash Rooms; Plant Cleanliness; Locker 
Boome Change Houses; Health and Sanitary 

ules. 


29.—WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
Labor Legislature Affecting Women; Suit- 
able Occupations; Effect of War Emergencies 
in Extending Field of Usefulness; Special Su- 
pervision Required; Uniforms; Rest Rooms; 
Protection; Value of Women Workers to In- 
dustry. 
30.—OUTSIDE RELATIONS OF EMPLOY- 
MENT DEPARTMENT. 
_ Keeping in Touch with Industrial Condi- 
tions; age Rates in Similar Industries; 
Co-operation with other Plants; Employment 
Managers’ Associations; Employers’ 
tions; Research Work; Current Literature; 
Special Sources of Information; Government 
Bulletins; Outside Influences Affecting Plant 
Policies; Perfecting Work of Emplo t De- 
gomem: Developing the Broader Viewpoint; 
reparing for Bigger Work. 
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GARNER PRINT WORKS 
EMPLOYEES PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


In order to correct certain inaccur- 
acies made by the daily papers in re- 
porting the new scheme of the Garner 
Print Works, Wappingers Falls, N.Y., 
of Industrial Democracy, we give be- 
low the complete outline of the idea 
as given in Bleachery Life, the plant 
publication, under date of August 5: 

MAGNA CHARTA OF INDUSTRIAL 

DEMOCRACY f 

On May 1, 1919, the Board of Operatives 
reported to the Board of Directors on the 
progress of their work, recounting the housin 
progress and the success of the recreationa 
activities, but stating that, in their opinion, 
“the apathy and lack of interest with which 
many employees view the Board of Operatives” 
was due to the fact that the powers of the 
Board did not directly affect “the things in 
which the employees are most vitally interested” 
—matters within the mill, wages, hours and 
the various conditions by which they are 
surrounded daily at their work. 

The Board recommended a plan of represen- 
tation on these matters more advanced than 
the merely “‘advisory” capacity enjoyed by the 
Board at that time. After several weeks’ con- 
sideration, the Board of Directors have come 
back with a far more liberal grant of. authorit 
than the Board of Operatives had requested. 
The resolution of the Board of Directors dated 
July 17, 1919, authorizing the new joint com- 
mittee which is to be known as the Board of 
Management reads like a Magna Charta of In- 
dustrial Democracy and is as follows: 

‘Resolved, that a Committee be and 
hereby is appointed to consist of six mem- 
bers, three of whom shall be the Treasurer 
of the Company, the local agent, and the 
New York Agent, and the other three shall 
be elected by the Board of Operatives of 
the Dutchess Branch from their number; 
that said Committee of six be and hereb 
is authorized to settle and adjust suc 
matters of mill management as may arise, 
and shall meet upon the call of any two of 
its members. In case a majority of the 
Committee should fail to agree upon any 
matter brought before it for determination, 
the said Committee shall thereupon appoint 
a seventh member, and the decision of the 
majority of the Committee so constituted 
shall be final. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the reso- 
lution adopted at the Special Meeting of 
the Directors of this Company, held on 
June 17, 1918, be and the same hereby is 
amended accordingly.” 

_At a special meeting of the Board of Opera- 
tives held on July 18, 1919, this proposal was 
accepted and approved and Messrs. Beasley, 
Bennett and Aurswald was elected as the rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Operatives to 
serve on the Board of Management until the 
election of the new Board of Operatives on 
August 14, 1919. 

At the close of a dinner given to the Board 
of Operatives at the Nelson House, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, on July 22, 1919, an organ- 
ization ne of the Board of Management 
was held, the full Board, consisting of Mr. H. 
A. Hatch, Treasurer; Mr. H. C. Hess, Local 
Agent,; Mr. E. C. House, New York Agent, 
and Messrs. W. S. Beasley, W. J. Bennett and 
C. A. Aurswald being in attendance. 

Mr. Harold A. Hatch, Treasurer of the Com- 
an,y was elected Chairman and James Myers, 
“xecutive Secretary of the Board of Opera- 
tives was appointed Secretary. 

he new arrangement is therefore already 

set up and in working order. 

It should be thoroughly understood that this 
does not alter the routine organization of the 
plant, nor affect the position and regular 
authority of the foremen or of the Agent. The 
administrative organization of the mill remains 
as it was. Workers are subject in every way 
as formerly to the direction and discipline of 
department heads and of the mill management. 
Individual complaints and differences should 
be taken up the same as usual with the fore- 
men and the Agent. Hower, in case you do 
not get what you consider justice and satisfac- 
tion, you are then free without any fear of a 

come-back” to go to your representative on 
the Board of Operatives, who will take the 








matter up for you with the Board of Opera- 
tives and with the Agent, and finally the mat- 
ter may go on appeal to the Board of Manage- 
ment in which the workers have an equal voice. 
By this arrangement all possibility of injustice 
and dis-satisfaction is done away. If you don’t 
get what’s coming to you, it’s your own fault. 
Ordinary industrial eo has been the 
last stand of autocracy. In the Garner Print 
Works and Bleachery we now have real indus- 
trial democracy. By our own fair dealing and 
faithfulness let us make ourselves worthy and 
our plant a safe place for this new democracy. 
It is this ideal of democracy for which men 
have been willing to die. We are called upon 
to live for it, and to work it out with patience 
and courage to a successful conclusion. By 
so doing we shall serve the cause of labor, 
order and humanity in all the world. 

The Board of Operatives was first 
elected in August, 1918, their powers 
being three-fold, and included the 
management of the Company dwell- 
ing houses in Wappenger Falls, man- 
agement of all recreational and 
educational work which might be 
undertaken and advisory powers on 


working conditions in the mill. 


BONUS FOR INJURED 

At the recommendation of the 
Works Council, the American Pulley 
Company has altered the rule regard- 
ing the payment of the attendance 
bonus so as to include an employee 
whose absence is caused by an acci- 
dent received while working in the 
plant, provided he has worked more 
than a half week prior to the acci- 
dent and further, that an attendance 
bonus should be paid to a man re- 
turning to work after an accident, 
provided he works more than half of 
the pay week. It is a condition of 
this stipulation, however, that the 
accident shall have been reported to 
the Dispensary; that the employee 
must be under treatment of that de- 
partment, and that the employee 
shall be absent only with the ap- 
proval of the Employment Office and 
Dispensary. bee ML 
SAWYER LEAVES PHILADELPHIA 

Dr. William Alfred Sawyer, for two 
years chief of the Department of 
Health and Employment of the Amer- 
ican Pulley Company, is now Director 
of the Medical Department of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester. 
Dr. Sawyer has been succeeded by Dr. 
J. Paul Austin, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, class of ’04, recently dis- 
charged from the Medical Corps of 
the U. S. Army. Frank Brown, who 
has been associated with Dr. Sawyer 
in the employment c& “rtment has 


been named Employ « Manager. 
In speaking of his : ag, Pulley 
Truth says:— ‘“‘During two years 
Dr. Sawyer has been w ; he has 
earned the respect and dship of 


all. Each of us will miss ... council 
and help. So will Pulley Truth, 
which owes much of what success it 
has had to his ardent work.” 








Here is a chance for some textile industry. 
Woman, thirty-six, single, traveled in Europe, 
studied designing in Paris, also had employ- 
ment experience there and in United States, 


wants place as employment manager or assist- 
ant in large personnel department. $1,800— 


PACIFIC COAST MEN ORGANIZE 
NEW BUREAU 

EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, a 
publication devoted to gathering and 
disseminating the facts about per- 
sonnel problems in industry, has 
made its appearance on the Pacific 
Coast. It is published by the Pacific 
Coast Bureau of Employment Re- 
search, 455 Flood Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. The Bureau was re- 
cently formed by a group of West 
Coast men to apply scientific methods 
to the solution of the personnel prob- 
lems confronting employers of the 
States of the Rocky Mountains. The 
staff includes Wilford E. Talbert, 
Director; Prof. Roy W. Kelly, Capt. 
J. David Houser, Lieut. Charles C. 
Stech, Lieut. Arthur S. Otis, Major 
Lewis M. Terman and Dr. Ira B. 
Cross. 


WORKERS TO RUN FACTORY 

Co-operative management by em- 
ployer and employee was inaugurated 
November 1, at the Yonkers plant of 
Sweet- Orr & Co., overall manufac- 
turers. The idea is to ascertain if 
workers can manage themselves by 
the standards they themselves set. 
Should the idea prove a success, it 
will be introduced into the eighteen 
plants of the concern. Under the 
new system the girls will elect their 
own forewoman, establish their own 
minimum standard of production and 
take over all matters of shop man- 
agement. Union wages will be paid 
and dividends will be given monthly 
to those who have aided production 
and assisted in making economics. 


JAPAN CHANGES HOURS 

The Tokio, Japan, Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted resolutions 
recommending the adoption of an 
eight hour day in that country. Re- 
solutions also were adopted recom- 
mending prohibition of employment 
between 10 P. M. and 4 A. M.; pro- 
hibition of the employment of juven- 
ile workers under 14 years and the 
granting of furlough of four weeks 
to women workers before and after 
childbirth. The first company to 
adopt the eight hour day was the 
Kawasaki Ship Building Co., Kobe. 


JERSEY CITY ORGANIZES 

Jersey City Employment men in 
October heard talks by L. O. Pethick, 
Vice-President of the Executive Serv- 
ice Corporation, New York; H. R. 
Heydon, Secretary of the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce and E. A. 
Shay, Assistant Secretary of the N. A. 
E. M. They will organize Nov. 7. 


SAVING? HOW? 

Everyone having a scheme to cause 
their employes to save money, please 
hold up their hands. We are very 
desirous of getting as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding employes 
savings schemes and would appre- 
ciate your sending us a brief outline 
of how you do it. 
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MOTION PICTURES 
Selected and Organized in Programs for the Recrea- 
tion, Inspiration and Instruction of 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Successfully promoting Safety, Health, Americanization, Good- 
Will. Knowledge of Fadustrial Processes, Better Industrial 
Relations, etc. 

Simple Economic Lessons Organized by Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks. 

Give us a statement of your problems and needs. 

We will submit tentative programs suggesting picture helps. 


COMMUNITY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER, President 
LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE 

Director Industrial Service 
46 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Man experienced in production and mainten- 
ance work is seeking position where ability to 
handle men, organize and deliver the goods 
will have an opportunity. College graduate 
with scientific, civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing education. Will consider $10,000 a year, 
if opportunity is large enough. 


Production, PERSONNEL 


Box 543 Orange, N. J. 








WANTED 
MANAGER OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Advertiser requires a Manager of Industrial 
Relations, fitted by training and experience to 
organize employment work, employees’ representa- 
tion, and human relations generally, in several 
factories; and to advise with executives in a broad 
way regarding labor policies, profit-sharing and 
relative matters. 

It is a big and satisfying job for a man who has 
breadth of vision and knows how. 

What are your qualifications? 


Address, MANAGER, 
care of Personnel 


Box 543 Orange, N. J. 


THE KNACK OF GETTING AHEAD 
By Chet Williams 


A homely, ungrammatical, but commonsense backfire against 
Bolshevism, radical notions and that ‘what’s-the-use feeling’ 
among workmen. Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
write :— 

“Please forward to us 150 copies of “The Knack 
of Getting Ahead.”” We have seen and heard of the 
good this book is doing in three or four different 
places and are going to present it to our employees 
with the hope that it will also be of service here.” 


That is the record this book is making everywhere. Special 


prices made on quantities. Sample copy free to employment 
managers writing on firm stationery. Otherwise enclose 25 cents. 


BUSINESS BOOK CONCERN 
2052 Amsterdam Avenue New York, N. Y. 








NOW IN ITS SECOND EDITION 


WHAT I WOULD DO IF I WERE A 
FOREMAN 


By MARK M. JONES, Director of Personnel 
The Thomas A. Edison Industries 
TEN CENTS A COPY, IN ANY QUANTITY 


PERSONNEL, Box 543 Orange, New Jersey 











PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


A whole reference library in itself on subjects 
pertaining to employment and personnel work. We 
have 500 copies. Do YOU want one of them? 

TWO DOLLARS 
sent to the Administration Offices, N. A. E. M., 
Orange, N. J., will get it. 


DO IT NOW! 








READY NOVEMBER 15 
TRAINING THE SUPERVISORY FORCE 


This volume, the second to be published 
by the National Association of Employ- 
ment Managers, contains in detail the Pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Bi-Monthly 
Conference on 


“TRAINING THE SUPERVISORY 
FORCE,” 


held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, October 11. Executives of high and 
low degree should read the practical re- 
sults obtained by concerns having super- 
visory training, as told by the men who 
did the work. 


TWO DOLLARS A COPY 


Place your order now. 

Address: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


Box 543 


Orange, New Jersey 
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